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A DEFECT IN THE ARGUMENT FOR REALISM 


sis HINGS as they really are, unmodified and unconstituted by 

the act of knowing.’’ ‘‘It is denied that knowing makes a 
difference to the object known.’’ These two sentences, taken in sub- 
stance from E. G. Spaulding’s book on The New Rationalism (see 
page 219), represent the usual and typical basis of the argument of 
the realists against idealism. It is evident that the definition of real- 
ity or of relation to reality is made with this polemic in mind. In 
each of the sentences above the negative is the important part. 

In itself this emphasis on negation might not be indefensible, if the 
rest of the idealistic definition were accepted, only amended in this 
one particular. The danger, however, is that the amendment may be 
taken for the whole original definition. This seems usually to have 
been the case. Reality is defined as not affected by knowedge, but 
’ what does constitute reality is nowhere that I can find answered. If 
the realist makes his case good, he simply throws us back again to a 
renewed study of reality. Instead of having discovered a basis for a 
new metaphysics or cosmology, he and we with him must start anew 
from the bottom ofthe hill. 

That the definition is essentially polemic is seen from the mention 
of knowledge. The naive and primitive point of view does not raise 
this question. The thing known is there, that is all. When reflection 
comes in, and the child or savage asks where the thing is when not 
seen or felt by him, we get the beginning of philosophy. To the ideal- 
ist’s answer to this question the realist objects. I can not see that 
he makes any answer of his own. To lay a sure foundation he should 
go further back, and ask what is the reason for the dualism of thing 
and relation. Perhaps the idealist is wrong in his fundamental 
analysis. The definition that would correct this must rest on a lower 
plane in the construction than the level of the idealistic upper works. 
In the theory of the externality of relations we have not a thorough- 
going revision of the idealistic analysis. 

One explanation of the dependence of the realist’s definition on 
polemic is due to the fact that very frequently, perhaps usually, he 
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has arrived at his conclusions on account of the unsatisfactory nature 
of the idealistic construction. Following out idealism to its logical 
conclusion he has found, as he thinks, a reductio ad absurdam of at 
least some part of the premises. In the usual method of scientific 
construction of a theory he has sought to make such changes as are 
recessary in order to make the theory with which he started—ideal- 
ism—conform to the facts. As the chemist of to-day still makes use 
of a modified atomic theory in spite of the overthrow of that theory 
as an explanation of matter and substance, so the realist still makes 
use of a modified idealism. Professor Spaulding is particularly given 
to this argument by attack. Only upon the partial ruins of all oppos- 
ing systems does he erect his new rationalism. As a method of ecriti- 
cism, and of necessary destruction, such polemic is justified, but 
fundamental definitions can not be built on piles of unsorted and 
scattered rubbish. If idealism fails to explain the facts of life, if we 
can not resolve everything into mental phenomena or will, then it is 
not sufficient to simply deny that all relations are constructive of 
reality. Such denial erects no building upon the ruins. The real- 
ist’s understanding of the defect in pragmatism, that a working hy- 
pothesis can only be a temporary expedient, must be applied to real- 
ism itself. It is not denied that we find ourselves in relation to what 
we call the real world. As a preliminary hypothesis it is justifiable 
to maintain that that real world is not as a whole dependent on our 
relation to it. Unless we are to give up as unsolvable the primitive 
question as to what is the nature of reality, we can not stop here. 
Af we must yield and be content with negation, then pragmatism 
would seem to be preferable, with its acknowledgment of its limita- 
tions. If realism is to be more than negation, it must make an inde- 
pendent analysis of reality. 

A further proof and result of the dependence of realism on po- 
lemic is that its definition of reality involves in that definition a rela- 
tion. The consequences of this are fatal to the present lines of argu- 
ment of realists like Spaulding. It therefore needs attention. To 
involve relation in the basic definition of reality is to assume that 
relations are basic and inescapable parts of reality. Once we have 
assumed this, we open the field for the idealistic construction, for we 
are certainly parts of the real world, and the relations which bind us 
fast in it will therefore also be essential parts of reality. Without 
such relations the world we inhabit would not exist as it does. We 
do not need to continue this line of argument to see that we have al- 
ready moved far from the realistic position that relations are not 
constitutive and make no modification of reality. To stop such a de- 
velopment of the argument we must take care that the basic defini- 
tion of reality does not involve relation. I do not mean, of course, 
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that the relation of defining or thinking concepts must be absent, but 
that the things defined must not include relations. 

The definition in any form in which I have seen it does include a 
relation, the relation of change. If we may paraphrase, and remove 
as far as possible the negative, we may say that the realist defines 
reality as that which is in certain ways constant through change. 
The particular change stressed is the coming of a knower into rela- 
tion to the real existence. Spaulding’s definition of parallelism shows 
this clearly. Again paraphrasing, parallel tracks are those which 
whenever we come upon them are the same distance apart. To a man 
who never moved from the railroad: station, the real, the unchanging 
thing, would be the fact that the tracks, to him, did meet. It is only 
the man who changes his position who can verify the truth that they 
do not meet. To answer the naive question, where is the track when 
no one sees it, realism answers that when any one does see it, it will 
be the same as when last seen. When seen it has not changed from 
the moment before. It is the fact of this persistence through change, 
of being the same essentially in varying relations, that for the real- 
ist constitutes reality. What does change is, in so far, not real. The 
track I may imagine as taking itself up and walking off is not real 
because the real tracks never do this. The definition does therefore 
involve a relation as essential—the relation of change. So far as this 
definition goes, were there no change there would be no criterion of 
reality. In a static world dreams and stones would be equally stub- 
born unchanging facts. I am not attacking the realist’s definition, 
but only pointing out that it involves necessarily the relation which 
we call change. 

Besides involving the complicated relation of change in its defi- 
nition of reality, realism assumes the universality of change. By 
putting forward the doctrine of the externality of relations as a con- 
tribution to our understanding of reality, realism assumes that 
change is so fundamental in reality that the statement that, though 
so prevalent, it does not change reality, is important. Once again, 
we are not attacking this statement, but only pointing out its conse- 
quences. Were change only present in some small part of real exist- 
ence, or performed only a very small function, such a statement 
would tell us very little about reality in its larger aspects. Nor can 
we let the realist rest in the statement that change, though impor- 
tant and prevalent, is not universal. Once again, if change is not 
present in some particular part of reality, then at that point there 
exists no criterion between reality and non-reality. This assumes 
that the realist offers no test of reality except this doctrine of the 
externality of relations. If he does offer something in addition, then 
he must be judged by that, but that additional something will be of 
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the nature of either materialism or idealism or a mixture of both. 
If monistic it may be either; if dualistic or pluralistic it may be 
mixed of both. Such a construction will then be judged on its mer- 
its, and lie open to all the arguments against idealism, materialism, 
dualism, pluralism or monism. This is not the contention of the 
modern and recent realist. They assert that theirs is a new construc- 
tion. Their new theory, then, with the other theories necessarily in- 
volved in it, is the sole necessary criterion of reality. That is to say 
that change is universal, and is sufficient to divide real from unreal. 

Change is a complicated relation involving as its fundamental 
element the flow of time. If change is universal, then time is uni- 
versal. The consequences of this seem to have escaped most recent 
realists as well as pragmatists. Bergson is a noted example of one 
who sees clearly the dangers and fallacies of a too great extention of 
spatial relations, but puts up almost no guard against exactly the 
same dangers from the undue extension of temporal relations. 
There can be no change without the passage of time. If change, 
therefore, ineffective change, is the great criterion of reality, then 
time must affect every particle of reality, and be a very important 
factor. It is time that destroys the unreal. What may for the 
moment have some sort of being, but not real existence, the next 
instant destroys, and the real thing stands forth uncluttered by the 
passing and temporary unreality. Without the coming of that next 
instant, real and unreal would alike be a part of life, and nothing 
exist, no difference, that could part them. Hence the realist must 
emphasize the necessity of time as a revealer of truth. Moreover, 
as change is an integral part of his definition, so time is necessarily 
involved. Reality, to paraphrase, is that which persists through time. 

This definition, while it implies the universality of the time 
relation, at the same time minimizes it. Relations make no differ- 
ence to the things related. This includes the relations of change 
and of time. That this offers no real or adequate explanation of 
what does affect and constitute real things, we do not here urge. 
It is sufficient to take realism at its word, and carry forward its 
doctrines to their conclusion. Realism offers a definition which 
assumes time as universal, and then minimizes it. This is in itself 
a sign of danger. What is a universal criterion of reality would 
seem by that very fact to be important. This is not a logical 
necessity, but it does require more attention than realists have 
given to it. Due probably to the forging of their weapons under 
fire, as a defense against opposing errors, they have not seen just 
where their shots are due to land. We can not rest content with 
this uncertainty. Such an all-prevailing relation as time must be 
studied further before it is relegated to the scrap heap. 
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It seems to have been assumed that ‘‘time’’ is a simple relation. 
To be next in space has been for long acknowledged as raising many 
problems. To be next in time, though for Kant similar difficulties 
arose as with space, has for his successors seemed a simple matter 
to be passed with little or no mention. Many of the spatial prob- 
lems are really problems in time relation. This is especially true 
of the classic example of the flight of an arrow. With time so 
divided as to be in a one-to-one correspondence with each portion 
of space, there is no problem. However much of space remains to 
be covered, so much also of time has not elapsed. Infinite division, 
conceived of as it has been in this problem, is implied as continuing 
infinitely. If we define the infinitesimal as has been done, without 
reference to time, it presents no such problem. In space there is no 
apparent reason why we must go through each point before coming 
to the next. If there is no next, as the doctrine of the infinitesimal 
asserts, and we claim that we must pass from next to next, we 
have no insolvable problem. But in and by itself space makes no 
claim that we can only pass from next to next. The three points 
of a triangle taken as they are apart are perfectly definite, and 
we can pass from one to the other without touching anything in 
between. We can take all three together and ignore anything 
between. This is part of the ‘‘spread out’’ quality of space. It 
is not true of time. Time, as a one-dimensional relation relates its 
parts only by duration of one up to the other. They must be next, 
or they are not part of the same time. It is from time, therefore, 
that the problem of nextness and of change comes. Far from being 
a simple, easily understood relation, it is the time relation that is 
responsible for many of our most difficult problems. It seems 
strange that Bergson and others should take refuge in this relation 
to escape difficulties. Evidently time is a sweet charmer who hides 
the rocks of difficulty beyond. 

There is one aspect of time emphasized by James which should 
have given modern philosophers pause. The specious present, or 
temporal present, has been carefully studied by psychologists but 
seems to have little interest for logicians and epistemologists. A 
duration which is both in active movement yet comprised in a single 
state of consciousness obviously offers the most natural approach 
for an analysis of the concept and of the relation of duration and 
of time. 

The peculiarity of the specious present is that, appearing while 
focal in consciousness as a single whole, to any later conscious state 
it is seen not to be simple, but to have a beginning and an end, and 
to have a constant progression from the beginning to the end. 
Unless we had some such ability to hold duration and change within 
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one conscious state, we could not be conscious of the relation of 
change, certainly not of that of duration. It is from consciousness 
of this specious present that our concept and understanding of time 
comes. From the analysis of this specious present must come, 
therefore, our conception of time and the understanding of the 
temporal relation. 

Our interest in such a relation and analysis of time is in regard 
to its effect on knowledge. If reality is that which persists through 
change and has duration in time, then the real is the permanent 
and unchanging in such a specious present. If this is correct we 
will find in the specious present a dualism of real and unreal. 
The very unchangeability will be the important and obvious ele- 
ment. The fact of change, or progression or duration, will for the 
benefit of the organism—for the better discovery of reality, of 
real dangers and real blessings—be minimized. That which is 
unchanging will be the real, the important. Just the opposite is 
true. A wild animal seeks safety in absolute immobility. For 
his pursuer motion is the important thing. As Bergson and many 
others have pointed out, it is change and progressive change 
that is significant. What for the realist must be regarded as in 
some measure at least unreal, what is modified by coming into our 
consciousness, this for the animal and for man is the important 
thing. Not what is unmodified by our knowledge, but what by our 
relation to it takes on special significance for us, this is important. 

Value and reality may not be the same, the realist would say. 
In fact it is against just such arguments that his criticism is 
directed. His criticism of the pragmatist, and of the arguments 
for religion, also emphasizes his objection to any conclusion of value 
and truth. A good deal of the criticism of my own published 
arguments for the importance of the religious experience for theology 
have come from this same realism. It is not, however, to answer 
them that I call attention to this. Again our present interest is 
simply to draw out the realistic position to its logical conclusion and 
see what happens. 

On one point the realist is consistent, more so than many of 
his critics. If the real is that which is unmodified by knowledge, 
then it will not be concerned with the one knowing it. It takes no 
special account of him, and it is therefore not surprising that it 
may not be of special importance to him. Putting aside the ques- 
tion whether this something of relative unimportance is what we 
mean by real, it is at least evident that the real as thus defined does 
not cover the whole of what is in consciousness. The relation be- 
tween two men is certainly different when each knows that the other 
knows him. To be known, to be popular, is a goal many set them- 
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selves. The being known certainly in such cases does make a differ- 
ence to the person seeking such notoriety. Again leaving to one 
side the question whether all such cases can rightfully be put in the 
class of the unreal, it is evident that the doctrine of the externality 
of relations does not apply to them. The relation of being known 
or of escaping being known is of the utmost importance to the 
hunted fox or bird. Such relations therefore fall outside the real- 
ist’s definition of reality. 

One of two things follows. The realistic definition may not be 
a complete criterion of reality. Some things may be real which are 
modifiable by being known. The realistic effort is then understood 
as an appeal for the possibility of external relations. The second 
possibility is that all social and conscious life is shut out of reality. 
There have been extremists who hold nearly this, but none, I think, 
in western lands. The western form of this second conclusion is 
to take refuge in dualism. Part of the contents of consciousness 
are modified in the act of becoming related. These are the mental 
and social facts. Then there are the real things, the unmodified 
and unchanging. 

The first alternative, that the doctrine of the externality of 
relations does not apply to all reality, we do not need to examine 
long. If some real things are modified by being known, it then 
becomes a question of fact whether all are not so modified. The 
line between must be capable of demarkation. But a thing is only 
in consciousness as known. What it was before we can never tell. 
No way of parting the modified from the unmodified is open to us. 
All reality that we are conscious of is or may be modified. ‘The 
mere possibility that it may not be, but can never be certified not 
to be, is certainly not worth fighting for, and is not sufficient to ac- 
count for the vigor of the realistic effort. Such a lame conclusion 
puts no stronger barrier in front of the idealist. 

It is the second alternative with which we are really concerned, 
that there is a duality in life, things and relations. The things 
are real, the relations are the changing and individual and social 
side of life. Our world is made by the existence of unchanging 
centers in the midst of changing relations. This does two things. 
It puts reality out of time, and puts relations in time. ll relations 
then are temporal. Time becomes an essential part of relation, and 
has no effect whatever on reality. <A gulf is fixed, into whose depths 
we must explore. 

It is the existence of this gulf that should have given the realist- 
ist pause. If relations are no part of reality, what are they? Does 
the real world produce existences which are not real? If it does 
not, if relations are real, then that which changes can not be ex- 
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cluded from reality? If relations are excluded from reality, where 
are they? It is admitted that we are discussing something which 
has some kind of existence. Relations in some sense ‘‘are,’’ yet 
reality is defined by excluding relations. Relations have then some 
other kind of existence than do real things. They are put outdoors, 
but where is this outdoors? Also, exclusion is itself a relation. 
Two men with a door between them are related by that fact. To 
none of these questions has a satisfactory answer been given by the 
realists. Most of them seem not to have noticed the difficulty. To 
recent naturalism such reasoning is begging the question. Rela- 
tions and things related are both real, therefore we need not concern 
ourselves with more fundamental questions. We need only to en- 
quire into their connections with one another. But we can not allow 
the realist to rest in this naturalism. As a subordinate problem, the 
connection of relations to things related has a place. But first we 
must have some idea as to the general world in which both exist. 
What our idea of that world is must affect our theory of relations. 
We are therefore justified in pressing the question as to the meaning 
of the kind of existence to be ascribed to relations. Are they real as 
things are real? Are they unsubstantial imaginations or emana- 
tions? Are they reflections of something in reality? Or are they 
like the square root of a minus number, impossible existences? The 
realist must face these problems, which his definition raises. 

There is another problem which this definition forces upon us. 
It is as old as the problem of the monads. If reality is what it is 
apart from relations, how is it cemented together? Again, this is 
not begging the question. That reality is cemented we agree, but 
unless realism can account for that cement as an integral part of the 
real world, we can not accept his theory. It is not possible to push 
this use of the word cement and say that relations just tie together 
what was before unrelated. Cement and mortar make possible a 
brick wall only because the bricks are so made that they will hold 
tight to the cement or mortar. Also, both cement and bricks are 
equally real in the same world. The cement is not really the rela- 
tion at all, but only another thing to be related or rather already 
related by its nature and the nature of the bricks. So we must de- 
mand of the realist some conception of the interconnections of real- 
ity. He takes away relations as a modifying force, what does he put 
in their place? He can not be allowed to rest in the statement that 
relations do connect but do not modify. If they can connect with- 
out modifying, then that is because reality is so made. If they are 
necessary to reality, as this hypothesis requires, necessary in order to 
connect, and reality is so made that they can connect without chang- 
ing it, then reality requires relations, and instead of being excluded 
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they are included in reality. This is exactly the opposite of the 
end the realist seeks. We are not to jump, however, to the con- 
clusion that realism must therefore be rejected. We have been ex- 
amining certain conclusions made necessary by his attempt to define 
reality. It may be possible that if we retrace our steps we will find 
a way around this deep gulf fixed between reality and relations. 

From the beginning, we have based our deductions on the state- 
ment that things as they really are are unmodified and unconsti- 
tuted by the act of knowing. If we are to find a solution it will be 
by retracing our steps to this point. This statement, as we have 
seen, includes in its definition the conception of time. The alterna- 
tive to this is to so phrase our definition of reality that time is not 
implied. If we do not implicate time in our definition we do not 
include the necessity of change. This of course brings against us 
the Bergsonians with their charge of the evil of a static world. A 
static world is a world without change. Avoiding the use of the 
concept ‘‘change’’ implies neither its presence nor its absence. The 
world we seek to define is neither wholly static nor wholly in flux. 
Both notions have place in reality and neither should be excluded. 
But neither should be made fundamental. So long as we do not use 
reasoning which is applicable only to a static world we can rightfully 
ignore the time element. What we seek is a definition that will not 
require change in order to give it meaning. The bricks are what 
they are whether or not they are ever built into a wall. They have 
the characters that make that wall building possible, and we do not 
need to define them in terms of a future. The present intention is 
real enough to explain. It is not static, for it looks forward, but 
neither is that future required to be or to come into existence. 
There is a third possibility between a static world and a world in 
complex flux. The realist is correct in saying that my knowing the 
bricks does not create them nor change them. When time relates 
the bricks to the wall they fit into the wall without change. They 
do this, however, because they are so made. Already they are re- 
lated to that wall by the intention of the brick-maker. It is that 
intention, and not the fact of my seeing them built into the wall, 
that is the primary factor. Thus the elimination of time from the 
definition of the real brick does not mean the ignoring of time. 
Time itself comes in as one of the already existing relations. 

It is not my purpose here to give a new definition of reality. 
Much that the realist says in criticism of past and current idealism 
is true, and we can not simply go back to the old idealism. Instead, 
the realist needs to make that criticism thoroughgoing. He must 
bring relations themselves into the real world. He has been too in- 
tent on the thing known, as the idealist has been too intent on the 
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knower. Both points of view are needed. It will be well, however, 
even though we do not reach a new definition, to indicate the direc- 
tion in which we should go. What we find in life is a whole world. 
Whether monistic or pluralist, whether coming into being at some 
one moment of past time, or infinite in time, or continually receiv- 
ing accretions, this world which we know—the world we seek to 
define and account for—is a connected world. It is these connec- 
tions with ourselves which primarily interest us. If we only find, 
but do not modify, then the interest grows. The new thing did not 
come forth from us; we must go out and investigate it. Our interest 
being primarily on the relations to us, and those relations certainly 
part of the world we exist in, they must be included in our defini- 
tion of reality. There is then no gulf between things and relations. 
As we find them both together, we must leave them together. If we 
do not assume time as fundamental we shall not expect that these 
relations will modify our world. Neither can we conclude that 
things force relations. Yet we can not sunder the two. It is not a 
state of independence that we are studying, but of mutual de- 
pendence. 

If we put relations first in importance, we will solve some of our 
problems. A dream is not as real as our perceptions of our waking 
moments; it has not as close connection with our actions and with 
the content of those waking moments. A falsehood does not tell of 
reality because it does not connect with what we find to be true. An 
imaginary quantity in mathematics is not as real as the ‘‘real’’ 
numbers, because it can not be connected as closely or as widely 
with the rest of our world. Here we have consciously been using 
the idea of time, for we have been speaking of verification, which is 
a temporal concept. We have not, and shall not here attempt to 
define reality, yet we see a way opening out. First of all we see that 
there may be no fixed status of real and unreal. The character of 
reality may be possessed in greater or less measure. It depends on 
the character of its relations. The more those relations affect us, the 
more completely we have to take account of them, the more real we 
find this thing to be. Thus we find reality to be something which 
is primarily related. If that were not of its nature, it would not 
concern us. 

Realism has a large part to play in its critical analysis. If it will 
loose itself from its bondage to pragmatism, completely distinguish 
between verification and definition, it can be of much help toward 
a new definition of reality. But toward that new definition others 
have also a part to play. The idealist, as well as men like Royce, 
have worked toward this new light. If realism will lay aside its 
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polemic character, and base its construction on a non-polemic analy- 
sis, it can correct defects and join in this new construction. 
CHELSEA, Mass. GrorGE A. BARROW. 





THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE THEORY OF 
TYPES 


ECENT developments in mathematical logic have brought to 
light a number of weaknesses in the views traditionally main- 
tained by the Critical Philosophy. This is most notably true of 
Kant’s somewhat inconsistent theories of space and time, and his 
notions with regard to infinity. It is safe to say that in these realms 
the contentions of the Critique of Pure Reason have been disposed 
of with what at least approaches finality. But important as such 
criticisms may be, it is clear that there is no need to regard them as 
more than matters of detail. The Critical Philosophy might well 
submit to revision in these as in other particulars, and yet refuse to 
admit that its essential position had been invalidated. It is cer- 
tainly true that the modern theory of the continuum, although it 
may lead us to abandon the doctrines of the Transcendental Esthetic, 
and of the Antinomy of Pure Reason, does not in any very obvious: 
or immediate way upset the thesis that the understanding makes 
nature. But formal logic embodies an instrument whose scope goes. 
far beyond any mere rectification in detail of the outlines of the 
Kantian Philosophy, and which casts the most serious doubt upon 
the central contention of the critical method. This instrument is 
the Theory of Types. 
The Theory of Types was devised by Russell and Whitehead as 
a basis for mathematical logic, in order to avoid the contradictions 
which are encountered in elaborating the theory of assemblages, and 
which seem to stand in the way of any rigorous exposition of the 
principles of mathematics. The theory is approached by the dis- 
cussion of a number of so-called ‘‘reflexive fallacies,’’ such as that 
of Burali Forti. Stated in negative terms, the principle by which 
it is proposed to avoid these fallacies is that whatever involves all of 
a collection must never be a member of that collection. For the 
purpose of the present discussion there is no need to take up the 
technical development of the theory. Our interest is rather to point 
out its general relation to Epistemology. And of the cases cited 
by Russell, that which most immediately suggests epistemological 
considerations is naturally the paradox of Epimenides, where we 
have immediately a proposition about propositions. According to 
our negative principle the assertion that all Cretans are liars, if it 
is to be significant, can not be a member of the collection of asser- 
tions which are characterized by it. This condition is fulfilled by 
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importing the notion of the hierarchy of types, when it is pointed 
out that the significant assertion that all assertions made by Cretans 
are false must be of a higher type or order than the assertions which 
are thus described. That is to say, we impose a certain limitation 
upon the meaning of the word ‘‘all’’ as it is used in the assertion 
that all assertions made by Cretans are false by making it apply only 
to a certain determinate type of propositions, and not to all propo- 
sitions without any restriction whatever. So in general we see that, 
as Russell says, ‘‘whatever we suppose to be the totality of propo- 
sitions, statements about this totality generate new propositions, 
which on pain of contradiction must lie outside the totality.? 

Now it would seem that the Kantian Philosophy is necessarily 
concerned with assertions about the totality of propositions. Kant 
defines the task of the Critique of Pure Reason as being to determine 
and define the realm of possible experience. And the realm of 
possible experience can be nothing but the realm of all experience. 
So it appears that we are here dealing with a totality. Further this 
is a totality of propositions. We find that for Kant experience always 
comes to us in the form of judgment. Judgment he defines as the 
faculty of subsumption under rules. And this definition would 
seem to amount to making judgment roughly equivalent to what 
Russell calls assertion. The equivalence is only rough, because 
Kant’s definition of judgment carried with it a special reference to 
the Aristotelian logic which is absent from the notion of assertion. 
With this difference, which from our point of view is not essential, 
‘we may say that the Kantian individual judgment as distinguished 
from the general faculty of judgment, will coincide with the propo- 
sition as understood by Russell. It will be the unit of assertion and 
of experience. Thus it would appear that we may interpret the 
contention of the Analytic of Judgment as being that all proposi- 
tions have the propertiesabc.... And the question at once arises 
as to whether we have here an illegitimate totality. 

It is clear that if we accept this formulation of the import of 
the Analytic of Judgment as it stands, we find ourselves directly 
confronted with a reflexive fallacy. But many statements whose 
original form brings them into conflict with the principle of the 
Theory of Types may be amended in such a way that they cease to 
be objectionable. We have seen that this is brought about by 
limiting the application of our universal assertion to a determinate 
type of entities; and thus our question is whether it is possible to 
impose such a limitation upon Kant’s assertion that all propositions 
have the properties abc.... To arrive at a decision it will be 


1 American Journal of Mathematics: vol. 30, p. 224. 
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necessary to ask what is the general nature of the properties which 
Kant ascribes to all propositions. 

We find that an enumeration of these properties is arrived at in 
the schematism of the categories, which itself is directly derived from 
the Analytic of Conceptions. The schemata purport to be the con- 
ditions under which the understanding can take up the perceptual 
manifold and form the synthetic judgments which are characteristic 
of all experience. The formulation of such rules is the peculiar 
task of what Kant calls the transcendental, as opposed to general 
or formal logic. We are told that general logic, even though it 
offers us a list of predicables, is unable of itself directly to give us 
rules for the operation of judgment, for the reason that it is formal 
in the sense of abstracting from all content of knowledge. General 
logic however is important as providing us with a guiding thread 
for the deduction of the categories, serving thus as a basis for tran- 
scendental logic. The distinctive features of this transcendental 
logic are a metaphysical deduction designed to show that the cate- 
gories are a priori on the ground that they correspond to the general 
logical functions of thought as enumerated by formal logic, and also 
a transcendental deduction designed to show that they are condi- 
tions for the possibility of experience, which according to Kant 
must be at once a@ priori and a posterior. Both these points are of 
great importance in making an estimate of the logical significance 
of this system of philosophy. For the moment we are concerned 
only with the transcendental deduction. This essentially consists 
in pointing out that the categories are the rules or conditions under 
which the original synthetic unity of apperception, the ‘‘I think’’ 
which must accompany all our ideas, can and must function in ex- 
perience. In other words we have here a set of conditions for or 
expressions of what Bosanquet would call the standing affirmative 
judgment of the waking consciousness. Thus we see that the list 
of categories is for Kant an exhibition of the entire field of knowl- 
edge assuch. Kant in effect asserts that knowledge, or as Bosanquet 
would prefer to say, consciousness, actually consists on its formal 
side as opposed to its material side, of a mechanism which is de- 
cribed in the doctrine of the categories. 

This at once enables us to find the required interpretation of the 
assertion that all propositions have the propertiesabec.... For 
these properties, which are exhibited in their final transformation 
and determination in the schematism, now appear as properties of 
knowledge in general. Thus when Kant in effect asserts that all 
propositions have the properties a bc... he is asserting that all 
propositions have the properties of knowledge as worked out in the 
Transcendental Deduction and the Schematization of the Categories. 
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Now it is clear that this makes it quite impossible to impose any such 
limitation upon the notion of all propositions as the Theory of Types 
would demand. We-can not now interpret the assertion as being 
to the effect that all propositions of type m have the properties 
abec.... For we are now dealing with knowledge in general or 
knowledge as such, that is with all propositions without any restric- 
tion. And so it would appear that the central theory of the Critique 
of Pure Reason is based upon a reflexive fallacy. 

There are various objections to this criticism, which we may now 
consider. First it may be said that since the Theory of Types is 
nothing but a highly special logical expedient, it can not be the 
basis for a general objection to a position such as that of Kant. 
Second, and more generally, it may be said that since the Theory of 
Types is purely formal in character, it possesses at most only an 
indirect epistemological significance. This second objection will be 
examined (a) with special reference to Kant himself, (b) with 
reference to later Idealism. 

With regard to the first point, it has already been seen that the 
Theory of Types was elaborated as a basis for mathematical logic in 
order to avoid certain breaches of the principle of contradiction 
which are exemplified in the vicious circle paradoxes. But this is 
very far from foreclosing the supposition that it might be possible 
to find various other expedients which would give us the same result. 
Whether these would be so convenient in practise, or so consonant 
with common sense, is a matter which is of no importance for the 
present discussion. The point is that the paradoxes could be re- 
solved by methods other than that of the Theory of Types. Thus, 
for example, it might even be possible to deal with the problem by 
working with a set of postulates for logic which would involve a 
limitation or denial of the principle of contradiction, though this 
would be an extreme case. And it might be argued that if we admit 
that the Theory of Types is not a sine qua non for formal logic, we 
are not justified in criticizing the Kantian Philosophy on the ground 
that it offends against the fundamental principle of that theory. 
For it may be said that it is absurd to demand that a general system 
of philosophy shall stand or fall by its consonance with a theory 
which is not indispensable even in its own sphere. But the imme- 
diate reply is that even though we may substitute something else 
for the Theory of Types, this is very far from dissipating the prob- 
lem which is presented by the vicious circle paradoxes. Naturally 
if we adopt some other basis for mathematical logic the solution of 
the paradoxes will undergo various appropriate transformations. 
But the problem which they exemplify will certainly not cease to 
exist, and will still have to be considered. And the logical difficulty 
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which the Theory of Types exhibits in the Kantian Philosophy, 
though it will be expressed in different terms, will nevertheless still 
remain. 

We now come to our second point, for it may be said that in any 
case purely formal considerations, however important in their own 
sphere, can have no more than an indirect significance for the theory 
of knowledge, and that this constitutes a rebuttal of our criticism. 

(a) With regard to Kant himself this is certainly not the case. 
It has already been remarked in effect that the Metaphysical Deduc- 
tion is an essential moment in the Kantian Philosophy. Now the 
Metaphysical Deduction is an explicit postulation of the identity 
of the formal and the a prior. And the Transcendental Deduction 
takes the matter up at this point, and shows that the @ priori is nec- 
essary for all experience. Experience for Kant is always a union 
of the a priori withthe a posteriori, and is always exemplified in 
judgments which are at once analytic and synthetic. Thus the 
Kantian thesis amounts to the attribution of certain formal prop- 
erties to all experience. Clearly this statement itself either possesses 
some formal character or it does not. If it does not, it is simply 
not a matter of possible experience in the Kantian sense. And this 
could only mean that it is a sort of direct mystical intuition, when 
it constitutes a direct and immediate contravention of Kant’s own 
leading thesis. If it does possess a formal character, then it involves 
a formal reflexive fallacy. Thus it would seem that the only way of 
escaping from the admission that it comes within the scope of the 
Theory of Types as part of a formal science, to criticize such a posi- 
tion as that of Kant, is to say that Kant himself transgresses his 
own central principle in its very enunciation. 

(b) With regard to modern Idealism, or more specifically, Eng- 
lish Idealism, the case seems at first sight somewhat different. Here 
we find a strong reaction against the technical mechanism of Kant. 
And it must be admitted that by this means the school in question 
has been able to do away with a number of obvious difficulties which 
have been found in the Critique of Pure Reason. For instance, it is 
relieved of the impossible task of formulating an adequate list of 
predicables. And in general the whole system becomes much more 
elastic and manageable. But this is not enough to save it from the 
reproach of moving in a vicious circle. While a logical theory such 
as that of Bosanquet or Bradley largely amounts on the negative 
side to a protest against pure formal logic, it by no means abandons 
all the formal side of experience. Indeed, it explicitly refuses to 
take refuge in intuitionism. Instead of giving up the concepts of 
formal logic, it retains and seeks to interpret them. Thus it would 
seem to be open to the same objections as were urged against Kant. 
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For here too we find the same type of universal assertion to which 
exception is taken. When we find Bosanquet agreeing with Schopen- 
hauer that ‘‘the world is my idea,’’ defining judgment as the at- 
tribution of a content to reality, regarded as an intellectual con- 
struct, or saying that the world is in the mind rather than the mind 
in the world, we are in the presence of philosophy which distinctly 
involves assertions about all knowledge or all propositions. We see 
the same thing in the hysteron proteron argument with which T. H. 
Green opens the Prolegomena to Ethics, which is highly character- 
istic of this school, and which once more commits philosophy to 
assertions about the whole of knowledge. And since this philosophy 
at the same time insists upon the formal, or better the discursive 
character of all experience, we have vicious circle fallacies appear- 
ing at the very center of the system, which in spite of their formal 
character can not be ignored, because the system itself necessarily 
has its formal aspect. 

In summing up, it is clear that this criticism has more than a 
merely historical interest. Many elements in the Kantian discus- 
sions have passed into the common stock of philosophical ideas, and 
the influence of the Critical Philosophy, whether direct or indirect, 
is apparent in almost all later speculation. Thus any far-reaching 
eriticism of Kant is of high systematic interest, and without taking 
the matter up in detail it may be noted that three important points 
arise immediately from what has been said. First the Critical 
Philesophy, with its notion of a whole of analytic-synthetie experi- 
ence, is based upon a reflexive fallacy from which there is no 
escape. Second, the only philosophy which can speak of the whole 
of experience without such a contradiction being created is that 
philosophy which abandons the entire notion of a logical element in 
all valid knowledge, that is to say, pure Intuitionalism. And third, 
this logical difficulty is not encountered by Phenomenology, which 
can and presumably must limit itself to the inspection of various 
types or species of experience in detail. What the issue of this last 
adventure will be, only the event can decide. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. JAMES L. MurseEuu, 
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The Present Conflict of Ideals: A Study of the Philosophical Back- 
ground of the War. Raupu Barton Perry. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1918. Pp. xiii + 549. 

The obvious thing to say about Perry’s volume is that it is made 
up of two books. Chapters I-XXV. (380 pp.) constitute a per- 
spective of ante-bellum philosophies and philosophical tendencies 
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which is affected by the fact of the war in only a faintly incidental 
fashion. Chapters XXVI-XXXV., beginning with ‘‘The Philoso- 
phy of Nationality’? and following with discussions of German, 
French, English and American philosophical expressions, are war- 
inspired and form a consistent and unified treatise. From Perry’s 
introduction I assume that this broken-backed effect is not due to 
intention. There he says—and the saying is a wise one—that ‘‘the 
age after the war will be a new age; not so much because the map 
of Europe will be changed, but rather because the map of the 
human mind will be changed;’’ and he goes on to outline his pur- 
pose: ‘‘I should like to be able to construct a world-map of con- 
victions, ereeds, ideas, like the maps which the ethnologists make 
showing the distribution of racial types in Europe; or like the maps 
economists make to show the distribution of the corn-crop. I should 
like to make a map with intellectual and moral meridians, with de- 
grees of latitude, trade-routes of thought, and great capitals of 
faith.’’ This reads well, and one regrets that the author did not 
keep such a project clear in the eye in planning his book—which 
certainly most fumblingly answers such intention. The cause of 
the fumbling is revealed in the preface where we are told that the 
order of the first part of the book follows that of Present Philosoph- 
ical Tendencies so that ‘‘the two books may be used together.’’ 
This is rather dismal: a man may surely be allowed to forget his 
folio’d past, however discreet, and be thankful to the reader who, 
in such an hour as ours, will pay attention to the book in hand. 

But, reviewer’s privilege though it be, it is ungracious to find 
fault with the manner in which a service is performed if the service 
be a real one; and a real service, it is a pleasure to say, Professor 
Perry has rendered. For in whatever projection it be drawn, a 
map of contemporary speculation is bound to be full of suggested 
excursions and tarryings, tours among books and adventures with 
ideas, provided the map-maker be, as is Perry, gifted with an entire 
curiosity and provided with voluminous information. Indeed, it 
will be an inattentive reader who will not margin the pages of The 
Present Conflict with notes and point them with interrogations— 
and this, surely, in philosophy means a successful book. 

In what I must ineseapably call Part I. of the book (though it 
has no such typographical demarcation) the projection employed is, 
quite pardonably, the neo-realist. Materialism, socialism, evolution- 
ism, panpsychism, optimism, absolutism, pluralism, pragmatism, 
vitalism, and a score of other contagions of the mind (why weren’t 
they all called -itis, I wonder?) are passed in more or less hapless 
review before at last there rolls into sight the triumphal ear of the 
New Realism, moving forward with a snap and a click and the 
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glitter of finality. The key-idea (something between a principle and 
a erotchet) which gives a really fine consistency to this part of the 
book is the author’s notion of a warfare between faith and science. 
Thus: ‘‘Science is no respector of persons. Its task is to reveal the 
common clay, the identical mechanism, the general forces, which 
underlie the superficial pageantry of life’’ (p. 103) ; ‘‘ Although in 
some cases science has seemed to reinstate and confirm the tra- 
ditional moral code it has invariably [so ’tis writ! ‘invariably’ !] 
discredited the metaphysical and religious foundations on which that 
code is ordinarily supposed to rest’’ (p. 173) ; ‘‘It is possible to use 
pragmatism simply for the purpose of getting rid of the menace of 
science, and then to restore to the old authorities the claims which 
they enjoyed before the modern scientific movement discredited 
them’’ (p. 298); ‘‘Bergsonism, like idealism in the last century, 
has gained miscellaneous adherents who have been driven into its 
camp by the common fear of materialism. There is always an army 
of such refugees ready to accept the leadership of any champion 
who at the time promises to save them from this formidable menace’’ 
(p. 348). And finally: ‘‘The realist assumes that philosophy is a 
kind of knowledge, and neither a song nor a prayer nor a dream”’ 
(p. 368). Yes, the theme moves forward with the sweep of a 
crescendo, and terminates, as I have suggested, with a fine eclat. 
And yet— 

Why will these ‘beastly qualifications everlastingly intrude to 
stem the tide of our admirations! It is nothing to me that in 
punishing his opponents Perry takes every advantage that the bias 
of epithet can give (though I do own some curiosity as to just how 
that particular bias is to be eventually logicastered) ; epithet is good 
ad hominem: ‘‘let the galled jade wince!’’ Nor am I disturbed by 
the fact that his openness of mind and the fullness of the display of 
his properties seem to have something of the same candor that 
marks the prestidigitateur opening his performance with an appeal 
to public inspection; for, after all, this is rather flattering to the 
reader, and it has the further advantage of relieving one from the 
assumption of an impossible naiveté on the part of an author who 
ean first reproach Bergson with ‘‘the discipleship of every man with 
an intuition,’’ and then go gravely on to expound Bergsonism qua 
system. These are mere incidents of the descent into controversial 
style, which no author need disclaim and no reader need resent. 
But there is an aspect of the matter, and not wholly remote from 
these just mentioned, which gives me pause. 

No one can mistake the entire sincerity with which Professor 
Perry expresses his adherence to democratic principles, of which he 
shows in his final chapters in particular a most admirable under- 
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standing; nor can one doubt the sincerity of his belief that the New 
Realism sustains democracy. And yet—the qualification recurs— 
his whole point of view is obviously that of an intellectual aristocrat, 
whose aristocracy, moreover, is no accidental attribute of his intel- 
lectualism. I do not think that I mistake in putting the author in 
the ranks of those who ‘‘incline to accept a double religion: for the 
enlightened the disillusioned exercise of reason and imagination; 
for the vulgar such wholesome illusions as the enlightened shall 
select for them’’ (p. 44); and no one can miss the aristocratic 
animus on pp. 294 f.: ‘‘The Intellect is regarded by many as un- 
pleasantly exclusive and undemocratic. It refuses to let everybody 
in. Intellectualism reserves knowledge for specially qualified per- 
sons.’? Etc., etc. The truth in this is not particularly damaging 
to democracy in philosophies which recognize other types of value 
than the intellectualistic; but for a philosophy which professes to 
be wholly rationalistic, it leads directly to that conceit of superior- 
ity in which no democracy ean thrive: and it is no departure from 
caution to say that the most of Professor Perry’s discourse moves 
in an atmosphere of conscious class-superiority. Of course this is 
not a sin of morality; it is the perfectly legitimate consequence of 
an hypertrophied intellectualism; but when it is accompanied by a 
profession obviously sincere of a belief in democracy, and by an 
understanding obviously sound of what democracy stands for, then 
it becomes a sin of the intellect—or, at least, a psychological puzzle. 

It is this last which I have accepted. After all, Deo gratias! 
philosophers are men; and utter consistency, making a machine of 
him, would spoil any man’s charm. Perry has far too much both 
of charm and sense to be less than human. Being human and right- 
mindedly American, he is a democrat, and he twists his intellectual- 
ism to the support of his ideals with as brave a will to believe as any 
disciple of James ought to have. Of course he is not conscious of 
this (quick though he is to see the twist of desire in others). Why? 
Who knows! In the brief editorial preface to the striking recent 
number of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, commemorating 
the fourth centenary of the Reform, a keen Gallic apothegm caught 
my eye, ‘‘Un philosophe, au fond de son coeur, reste toujours un peu 
théologien.’’ Perhaps this is in part the explanation of Professor 
Perry’s psychology. For I suspect him of sternly Puritan and 
erimly Calvinistic ancestry, and the stock does not readily dete- 
riorate. 


By all the rules of letters my review is done, but I am tempted 
none the less to add a codicil to my judgment, touching the crux of 
Realistic philosophy (Neo-brand) and therefore the core of the 
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Realists’ psychology. The crux (as they themselves express it) is the 
‘‘externality of relations’’ theory. Now this theory is obviously 
true in so far as it amounts to the assertion that there are describable 
objects in the world—that A is A, a spade a spade, and euphemism 
the worst form of lying. As Aristotle remarks, if he is to reason at 
all a man must say something which is significant both to himself 
and another—a truth which Perry quite happily generalizes: ‘‘Hu- 
man intercourse is based upon the fact that normally human pro- 
fessions can be taken at their face value’’ (p. 15). But the Realists 
do not stop here; they go on to talk about ‘‘independence’’ and 
‘*indifference,’’ meaning, as I gather, that the cosmic politics and 
manners of entia (for ’tis to politics and manners that the terms 
apply) are marked by these traits; and they infer therefrom the 
itemization of knowledge (‘‘knowing as we go,’’ Perry puts it) and 
the compartmental seclusion of truths. It is perfectly evident that 
this notion goes by the board when the affairs of morals are the con- 
cern. Of independence, taken in its humane sense, Perry says (with 
entire justice) : ‘‘The cause of liberty is saved neither by those who 
break it down nor by those who exalt it, but by those who limit its 
action and use it well’’ (p. 519); and again he justly says: ‘‘The 
surest guide of conduct is the happiness and well-being of sentient 
humanity’’ (p. 536). In other words, law, which expresses depend- 
ence, and humanity, conceived as a consentient collectivity, are the 
normal frames of moral reasoning. There is no possibility of ‘‘in- 
dependence”’ or ‘‘indifference’’ or of ‘‘knowing as you go”’ here; 
the best you can do is to experiment with imperfection, and experi- 
ment socially, in collaboration. Perry remarks, in re Bergson (p. 
348) that the morals of Bergson’s philosophy are yet to write; the 
same is true of the New Realism: the moral code which the Realists 
profess belongs to the individuals—through Calvinist ancestry, or what 
not—rather than to any cogency of rational relationship. One feels, 
indeed, that Realism has ‘‘externalized’’ morals out of all relation to 
the intellect, as it knows the intellect—and that means that it misses 
being alive. It is, in fact, but a closet philosophy ; it never looks na- 
ture full in the face, but, having had its origin in a concern about 
method, it can not get out into the reality it covets. Naturalism it 
never is and can not even define (‘‘by naturalism I mean such phi- 
losophy as grows directly out of the methods or results of the phys- 
ical sciences,’’ says Perry [p. 7]); and it reasons smoothly only in 
the chiaroscuro of a half-closed apartment or of a sedate club corner 
—as if deprecating the light like Malebranche’s Théodore: ‘‘But 
draw the curtains. The full light of day would incommode us, and 
give perhaps a too great brightness to certain objects. . . .”’ 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. H. B. ALEXANDER. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


DEWEY’S LECTURES IN JAPAN 


In the months of February and March Professor John Dewey de- 
livered a course of eight lectures at the Imperial University at 
Tokyo on ‘‘Problems of Philosophie Reconstruction.’’ The following 
is the syllabus prepared for the audience to which the lectures were 
addressed. We understand the lectures are to be printed in Japan- 
ese. It is to be hoped that Professor Dewey will publish them in Eng- 
lish at his earliest convenience. 


LECTURE I 


Conriictina IDEAS AS TO THE MEANING OF PHILOSOPHY 
I, 
The Origins of Philosophy. 1. Since man is primarily a being of 
desire and imagination, his primary beliefs spring from his hopes and 
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fears, successes and failures, rather than from observation; they are 
poetic and religious, rather than scientific. 2. These ideas when 
fixed and organized under community tradition and authority be- 
came the material out of which philosophy developed. 


II. 


Positive or Matter-of-Fact Knowledge. 1. Information regard- 
ing nature, and the natural conditions and consequences of human 
acts, is necessary to life. This knowledge grows up around the prac- 
tical arts which give to man the use of the natural environment. 2. 
After a time the incongruity between this knowledge and the body 
of emotional beliefs is so great, that some reconciliation is sought for. 
Then philosophy proper arises. This fact is illustrated in the de- 
velopment of both Greek, medieval, and modern German philosophies. 
Matter-of-fact knowledge is (i) specific, limited, hard and cold; (ii) 
accurate and quantitative, and useful; and (iii) consists of tested 
facts; while poetic and traditional beliefs are (i) universal and com- 
prehensive; (ii) qualitative, vague, but socially fundamental; and 
(iii) concerned with meanings and values rather than with facts. 
Hence arise 


III. 

The Chief Traits of Classic Philosophy. It is (i) apologetic and 
‘‘compensatory’’; (ii) formal and rigorously systematic, or dialec- 
tical; (iii) concerned with the difference between absolute, universal 
Reality and Knowledge and that which is relative, partial and em- 
pirical. 


IV. 

The Newer Idea of Philosophy. This (i) recognizes the impos- 
sibility of reconciling the traditional beliefs with modern scientific 
developments, and (ii) recognizes the origin of philosophic questions 
and interests in social conflict and needs, and hence conceives of 
philosophy as an organ or instrument of social direction. 


LECTURE II 


KNOWLEDGE AS CONTEMPLATIVE AND ACTIVE 
I. 

Contemplative Philosophy. 1. Man forms pictures of an ideal 
world by conceiving a state of things in which only the satisfactory 
or complete exists. Reflection analyzes the features of such a world, 
and finds them to be permanence, unity and harmony, and thus 
creates a noumenal real-ideal realm of being.—Plato. 2. In contrast, 
the existent and evil empirical world is one of multiplicity, partiality 
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and change. The primary function of philosophy is to lead the mind 
from belief in this world to contemplation of the ideal-real world. 
This contemplation leaves the phenomenal world unchanged, but 
assimilates the mind to true Reality. Aristotle’s theory of true 
knowledge and its influence. 


II. 


Active Philosophy. 1. Its ‘‘realistic’’ phase consists in willing- 
ness to study and to take into account existing facts, regarded as 
obstacles and means in achieving desired changes. They are not 
treated as things to be escaped from nor yet to be acquiesced in. 
Direction of change is the great problem. 2. Its ‘‘idealistic’’ phase 
consists in cultivating suggestions, ideas, or ideal possibilities and 
meanings as methods and plans for transforming and improving 
existing conditions. Forecast of a better future is the pragmatic 
substitute for the noumenal world in contemplative philosophy. 
Ideal meanings are thus not separate or ultimate, but are instru- 
mental and need to be tested by consequences. 


Il. 


The Special Function of Active Philosophy. While the function 
of all knowledge is to rectify troubles, that of the sciences is tech- 
nical, while that of philosophy is social and human or moral. Why 
knowledge is objective, impersonal and universal. Philosophy is 
comprehensive and ultimate in the moral sense of going below prej- 
udices, traditions and purposes which divide classes, races and peo- 
ples and trying to discover moral adjustments. 


LECTURE III 
SocraAL CAUSES OF PHILOSOPHIC RECONSTRUCTION 


The two previous lectures have dealt with the contrast of the 
classic and the modern conceptions of the nature and function of 
philosophy. The next two consider the reasons for the growth of the 
newer point of view, the present one dealing with the more general 
historical and social factors, the next with the more special scientific 
factors. 


I. 


The Philosophy of Francis Bacon. This may be taken as exem- 
plifying the transition from the classic to the modern point of view. 
It had for its chief features the ideas that: 1. Knowledge is power, 
not contemplation. Yet this knowledge is obtained only by ‘‘obey- 
ing nature,’’ not by ‘‘anticipating’’ her. 2. This knowledge can be 
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obtained only through cooperative and organized research, not by 
mere individual ability which results only in disputations or orna- 
mental knowledge. 3. The end of knowledge is the relief and im- 
provement of the human estate. 


Il. 


Social Factors in This Point of View. 1. Industrial, matter-of- 
fact activity and invention had reached a point where the idea of 
constant ‘and systematic progress through control of natural forces 
was possible. Travel, exploration, discovery of a new world. 2. The 
beginning of the break-down of feudal class divisions, and the rise of 
national states with a corresponding release of the individual from 
the bonds of custom. The contract theory of the origin of the state. 
3. The beginnings of freedom of criticism and conscience in matters 
of religious belief and worship. Belief in the power of Reason and 
Thought was transferred from the conception of the formation of the 
Universe at large to concrete things and human institutions. Ide- 
alism ceased to be cosmic and objective and became in Bacon’s suc- 
cessors individual and subjective. 


LECTURE IV 
MopERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHIC RECONSTRUCTION 


The growth of science since the seventeenth century has revolu- 
tionized our ideas of (I.) Nature and (II.) the Method of Knowing. 


I. 


The Contrast as to Nature. 1. The classic view, formulated by 
Aristotle and adopted by medieval thought, held (1) that nature is a 
closed whole, finite, and composed of parts qualitatively different, 
and arranged in a hierarchy of higher and lower; and (2) that there 
are a definite number of fixed classes or species, each having its own 
immutable form which controls its movements and growth, so that 
(3) individuals which change and perish are real only as members 
of fixed and universal classes. 2. The modern view asserts (1) the 
infinity, uniformity and homogeneity of Nature, thus substituting a 
democracy of elements for an aristocracy of classes, (2) that motion 
and change are more important than fixity and (3) the universal 
subordinate to individuals. 


II. 


The Contrast as to Method of Knowing. 1. Classic method em- 
phasized the importance of definition, demonstration, and syllogistic 
reasoning—the inclusion of particulars within the conception of the 
class. Sense perception was knowledge of perishing particulars and 
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had to be subsumed under the rational knowledge of conceptions. 2. 
Modern science is interested in inquiry and discovery rather than 
proof, and hence insists upon experimental analysis of all sense ob- 
servations, and the experimental verification of all general ideas 
which are regarded as only hypotheses till verified by experimental 
production of individuals. Control of change is both the object and 
the test of knowing. Pragmatically, infinity is equivalent to pos- 
sibility of indefinite progress. 


ITI. 


Effect upon Philosophy. For a considerable period, the effect of 
the change was limited to physical matters and hence was technical 
and industrial rather than humane and moral; or, in the latter 
region, the influence was skeptical rather than constructive. Now the 
influence is extended to the moral and social. 


LECTURE V 


THE CHANGED CONCEPTION OF EXPERIENCE AND REASON 
I 


Earlier History of the Notion of Experience. 1. To Plato and 
Aristotle, experience meant an accumulation and gradual organiza- 
tion of a multitude of particular acts and perceptions into a kind 
of practical insight and ability, like that of the builder or physician. 
The ‘‘empirical’’ versus the scientific. 2. The early modern, Brit- 
ish, notion of experience was under the influence of sensational psy- 
chology, and eliminated all traits of organization save those supplied 
by casual association and blind habit. It was a powerful tool of 
skeptical criticism, but was impotent for construction. 


II. 


The Earlier History of the Notion of Reason. It was framed to 
meet the weaknesses in the current idea of experience. 1. To the 
Greek philosophers, Reason was the faculty of insight into the uni- 
versal, the law, cause or principle, which was the only source of sci- 
entific explanation and demonstration and of sure direction of con- 
duct. Historically, this ‘‘rationalism’’ became formal, the source 
of neglect of empirical observation, and the originator of a pseudo- 
Science of simplification and abstraction: ‘‘rationalization’’ as ex- 
plaining away and covering up. 2. Kant responded to the sensa- 
tionalistie idea of experience with the theory that Reason is a 
faculty of organizing the chaotic details of experience through a 
priori fixed concepts as categories. Effects in developing absolutism 
of thought and action in Germany. 
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ITI. 


Recent Ideas of Experience and Reason. 1. Modern psychology 
has destroyed the sensational notion by bringing out, under bio- 
logical influence, the active and motor factors in experience. Ex- 
perience is doing, trying, and sensations are clews to adjustive be- 
havior which modifies the environment. Experimental method has 
destroyed ancient empiricism by emphasizing projection and in- 
vention instead of accumulations from the past. Reason thus be- 
comes Intelligence—the power of using past experience to shape and 
transform future experience. It is constructive and creative. 


LECTURE VI 
THE RECONSTRUCTION AS AFFECTING LoaICc 


The problem of logical theory is important because it involves 
the question of the possibility of intelligent method in determining 
man’s attitude toward his environment, both natural and social. 
Logic has to be rescued from abstract formalism on one side and from 
sterile epistemology on the other. Reconstruction emphasizes: 


I. 

The Connection of Thinking with Behavior. 1, Thinking origi- 
nates from problems and perplexities, and these arise in conflicts. 
The intellectual as distinct from the emotional solution of conflicts 
involves a technique of observation, hypothesis forming and testing, 
ratiocination, etc. 2. The function of thinking is to develop meth- 
ods of dealing with specific situations; the ‘‘idea’’ is a hypothetical 
plan of action to be tested by consequences. 3. Science or disinter- 
ested inquiry is an indispensable form of practise; meaning of think- 
ing for thinking’s sake. 


a. 


Inductive and Deductive Aspects of Method. Their traditional 
separation resulted from the traditional separation of experience 
and reason; hence they are now to be treated as mutually comple- 
mentary. 1. Induction comes at the beginning of a complete in- 
quiry, for experimental observation is needed to analyze the con- 
ditions which constitute a problem, and also to test the theory or 
hypothesis. 2. Deduction is indispensable as the intermediate step 
of developing an intelligent method. Abstraction liberates; general- 
ization extends and applies; system, classification, prepares an 
orderly set of instrumentalities, ready in advance for dealing with 
emergencies as they arise. 
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III. 


The Conception of Truth. This is a consequence rather than a 
foundation of other logical features. From the instrumental char- 
acter of reflection it follows that only theories, ideas, can be true 
or false, and can be true or false not in themselves but in their ap- 
plication or use. The mark of consistency has to do with the deduc- 
tive development which works out an applicable conception; corre- 
spondence is practical, not epistemological. 


LECTURE VII 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AS AFFECTING EtHIcs AND EpUCATION 
I 


Goods and Ends are Specific and Active, not General and Static. 
1. Each situation requiring action has its own good depending upon 
its peculiar needs and conditions. Comprehensive and general ends 
are of value as instruments of better insight into these specific situ- 
ations; similarly, principles and standards are tools of analysis and 
understanding, rather than direct rules of conduct. The effect of 
the doctrine of the plurality of unique goods is to increase respon- 
sibility of intelligence; to decrease formalism, moral dogmatism and 
Phariseeism. 2. Ends and goods are within each situation, not ex- 
ternal. An aim or purpose is a working hypothesis for directing 
the development of a situation, and is tested by consequences. 
Hence ends themselves are developing, not fixed. An ideal is a 
sense of the possibilities of a situation, and is of value only as in- 
spiring action and directing for ameliorating its evils; meliorism as 
compared with optimism and pessimism. Happiness is found not in 
possession or fixed attainment, but in the active process of striving, 
overcoming and succeeding; failures are to be turned to account, and 
are not incompatible with moral happiness. 


II. 


Value and Defects of Utilitarianism. It has the merits and 
defects of a transition from one point of view to another. It made 
the end and good, natural and social, and subordinated law to ends. 
But in resolving happiness into a mass of pleasures it was made 
something fixed and uniform in quality, and something to be ac- 
quired and possessed. Thus utilitarianism emphasized security of 
acquisition and possession rather than power and security in cre- 
ative achievement. 


III. 


Effect on Education. Education comes to be regarded, accord- 
ingly, as not only the method by which moral and social ends are 
realizable, but as identical with the end, namely, growth and devel- 
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opment. The purpose and test of social institutions is their edu- 
cative effect, while education, in its narrower sense, becomes the 
primary method of social progress. 


LECTURE VIII 
RECONSTRUCTION AS AFFECTING SociAL PHILOSOPHY 


From the conclusion that. the moral test of institutions is their 
educative effect there follow other conclusions of importance for 
social philosophy. ; 


3 


Relation of Individual and Social. The three historic theories 
of subordination of individual, subordination of social, and ‘‘ 
ganic’’ relationship suffer from the same error. They regard in- 
dividual or social as fixed, given ready-made, instead of as devel- 
oping and therefore as objects to be continuously worked out. When 
the individual self is treated as isolated and fixed, social arrange- 
ments can only be external means to its pleasures or possessions. 
But in fact institutions, legislation, administration, etc., are nec- 
essary to the release and operation of the capacities that form the 
individual. Society also means not a fixed organization, but re- 
eiprocal and growing sharing or communication of experience. Or- 
ganization is subordinate to association. The political state is only 
one of a number of forms of association, each having its distinctive 
value. The state is instrumental rather than final. 


II. 


Relation of Rights and Duties, or Freedom and Law. Neither is 
ultimate, because both are conditions of effective furtherance of a 
community of experiences, of common ends and values. Unless 
all the capacities of the individual are liberated and used, society 
is static and impoverished. Personality develops only through as- 
suming of responsibility, and responsibility is limited except as 
persons have a share in deciding the matters that are of ultimate 
importance at the given time. Law is a statement of the order 
upon which fruitful association depends. British ‘‘Individualism”’ 
made liberty an end in itself, and German Political iene 
made Law and the State absolute. 


III. 

Religious Aspect of Reconstruction. As the changes described 
take deeper hold on emotional disposition and imagination, they 
get a religious coloring; till this happens, the classic philosophy will 
seem to have the advantage in ideality. Religious value of person- 
ality and of the community; place of Nature. 
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